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THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT 
V. ATONEMENT IN THE TEACHING OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 



ERNEST D. BURTON 
The University of Chicago 

The teaching of John the Baptist bearing directly or indirectly 
upon the subject of atonement for sin is found, so far as reported in 
the Synoptic Gospels, in Luke 3:7-17' and the parallels in Matthew 
and Mark. 

Luke 3:7-17: He said therefore to the multitudes that went out to be bap- 
tized of him, Ye offspring of vipers, who warned you to flee from the wrath to 
come ? Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of repentance, and begin not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father: for I say unto you, that 
God is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham. And even now 
the axe also lieth at the root of the trees: every tree therefore that bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire. And the multitudes asked 
him, saying, What then must we do? And he answered and said unto them, 
He that hath two coats, let him impart to him that hath none; and he that hath 
food, let him do likewise. And there came also publicans to be baptized, and 
they said unto him, Master, what must we do ? And he said unto them, Extort 
no more than that which is appointed you. And soldiers also asked him, saying, 
And we, what must we do ? And he said unto them, Extort from no man by 
violence, neither accuse any one wrongfully; and be content with your wages. 

And as the people were in expectation, and all men reasoned in their hearts 
concerning John, whether haply he were the Christ; John answered, saying 
unto them all, I indeed baptize you with water; but there cometh he that is 
mightier than I, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose: he shall 
baptize you in the Holy Spirit and in fire: v/hose fan is in his hand, thoroughly 
to cleanse his threshing-floor, and to gather the wheat into his garner; but the 
chaff he will burn up with unquenchable fire. 

The teaching of this passage is unmistakably clear. There is 
even now impending an expression of the divine wrath in irremediable 

1 The material of this passage is derived by Luke, mainly at least, from a source 
common to himself and Matthew, and distinct from Mark. While it is possible that 
the portion peculiar to Luke is derived from a special source, it is on the whole more 
probable that Matthew has in this case, as in not a few others, omitted a portion of 
the material before him, and that the whole passage as it stands in Luke is based on 
the same authority. The substantial correctness of this report of John's teaching 
there is no reason to question. 
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judgment. This is to fall upon the Jewish nation, and, chosen people 
though they be, none can escape from it on the ground that they are 
sons of Abraham. Yet it is not to destroy the nation as such; it is to 
be individual, judging between man and man, discriminating the 
wheat and the chaff, and utterly destroying the latter. It behooves 
those who would escape to do so quickly. For the ax already lieth 
at the root of the trees. When the Mightier One whom John announ- 
ces shall have come with his winnowing shovel, and his unquenchable 
fire, then forbearance will cease, repentance be too late, judgment 
without remedy fall upon the unrepentant. This picture of the Com- 
ing One strongly resembles in some features the picture of the Son of 
David presented in the Psalms of the Pharisees, 2 save that on the whole 
John's representation is much sterner than that of the psalmist. 

Behold, O Lord, and raise up unto them their King, the son of David, in 
the time which thou, O God, knowest, that he may reign over Israel thy servant. 

And gird him with strength that he may break in pieces them that rule unjustly. 

Purge Jerusalem from the heathen that trample her down to destroy her, 
with wisdom and with righteousness. 

He shall thrust out the sinners from the inheritance, utterly destroy the 
proud spirit of the sinners, and as potter's vessels with a rod of iron shall he 
break in pieces all their substance. 

He shall smite the earth with the word of his mouth even for evermore so 
that at his rebuke the nations may flee before him, and he shall convict the sinners 
in the thoughts of their hearts. 

And he shall gather together a holy people, whom he shall lead in righteous- 
ness, and shall judge the tribes of the people that hath been sanctified by the 
Lord his God (17:23-28). 

The cause of divine anger and impending judgment that John 
announces is clear. It is the sin of men, the sin of the nation. 

The message, however, is not solely one of judgment. If judgment 
fall it will indeed be irremediable, but it is not inevitable. There are 
conditions on which one may escape the destruction of the ax that 
lies at the roots of the trees, and the unquenchable fire that burns up 
the chaff. The character of these conditions is significant. The 
prophet says nothing concerning temple sacrifice as a basis of forgive- 
ness, as he says nothing concerning the neglect of temple or sacrifice 
as the cause of the divine wrath. There is sin to be forgiven, wrath 
to be escaped, but for all that John says there might have been no 

2 Written about 60 B. c. 
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temple in Jerusalem, no altar, no sin offering. Nor will Abrahamic 
descent, membership in the elect people, avail to deliver from judg- 
ment. That John singles out this imaginable condition of atonement 
for express repudiation indicates that the men of his day must have 
been depending on it. But in John's thought it is worthless. Of a 
suffering servant of Jehovah on whom the iniquity of the nation is 
laid, and by whose stripes they are healed, the synoptic report of 
John's teaching says nothing. The mightier than he, who is to come 
after him, is to be a judge, not suffering, but inflicting swift judgment 
on all unrepentant sinners. It is John himself, not his greater succes- 
sor, who brings a merciful message of warning and of possible escape 
from danger. The one condition of such escape is repentance. The 
repentant sinner, who evinces his repentance in his conduct, alone 
escapes the unquenchable fire that consumes the chaff. Baptism is 
indeed enjoined and administered, but so strongly does John insist 
upon the ethical condition of escape from wrath that the baptism must 
be regarded as no more than the outward act in which one expresses 
obedience to the message, and which as such expression contributes 
to securing repentance and forgiveness. This is manifestly simply 
the doctrine of the prophets of a much earlier time. 

Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of your doings from before 
mine eye; cease to do evil, learn to do well. If ye be willing and obedient ye 
shall eat the good of the land, but if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be devoured 
of the sword (Isa. 1:16 ff.). 

This clear and unmistakable message of John is in no way qualified 
by the message which at a later time he sent to Jesus, asking, Art 
thou he that cometh or look we for another? For the reply which 
Jesus makes to this question indicates that John was still looking for 
Jesus to carry out the programme of judgment which he had announced 
for his greater successor, and that the comparative gentleness and 
mercifulness of Jesus' character, exceeding even that of John himself, 
was to John a stumbling-block. The answer of Jesus is in effect 
that John has thought too exclusively of judgment and given too little 
place in his thought of the greater coming one to those characteristics 
of mercifulness and kindness which equally with the sterner side 
had been set forth in the prophets of old. Yet with generous con- 
siderateness Jesus treats John's reluctance to modify his view not as 
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a grave fault, but almost as a virtue. He is no reed shaken with the 
wind to believe one thing today and another thing tomorrow. Yet 
blessed is he that finds no occasion for stumbling in the mercifulness 
of Christ. 

If there is any teaching of John concerning atonement in the Fourth 
Gospel it is contained in the one sentence, "Behold the lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world" (1:29). The phraseology 
and imagery of this verse, we may without hesitation conclude, are 
derived from the description of the servant of Jehovah in the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah. 3 The precise phrase, "Lamb of God," 
does not indeed occur in Isaiah, but it is easily produced from the 
combination of the expressions, "a lamb that is led to the slaughter," 
and "my righteous servant," or "smitten of God." Similarly the ex- 
pression, "That taketh away [or beareth] sins," reproduces the first part 
of vs. 4, "he bore our griefs" (LXX, "he carries our sins"), or combines 
the thought of this verse and that of vs. 5, " the chastisement of our 
peace is upon him and with his stripes we are healed." The last words, 
"of the world," are probably an enlargement of the horizon of the 
original passage, as the latter was generally understood in New Testa- 
ment times. Yet even these words have a legitimate basis in the 
passage if the interpretation set forth by Dr. Smith (see February 
issue of this journal, p. 119) is correct. 

What then does this language, looked at as a reflection of the 
preaching of John the Baptist, affirm concerning Jesus and his relation 
to the forgiveness of sin ? Two answers must be considered. 

On the one side, if we confine ourselves to the language which John 
is reported as actually using, and take the words in the sense which 

3 The expression, "that taketh away sins," might suggest the scapegoat; but 
with this explanation of the origin of the expression the word "lamb" is inconsistent. 
The word "lamb" might suggest the lamb of the passover; but the passover ritual 
makes no mention of the taking away or the bearing of sin. The lamb of the sin- 
offering, or of the trespass offering, might be supposed to be referred to; but neither 
of these offerings requires a lamb, the law in some cases prescribing a goat, in others 
a ram, in others leaving to the offerer his choice between a lamb and a goat. Though 
each of these parts of the Old Testament ritual may have had some influence in 
producing the expression "the lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world," 
no one of them fully accounts for it, and it is unnecessary to include them even as 
contributory influences, since Isaiah, chap. 53, of itself furnishes an adequate explana- 
tion of the expression. 
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they bear in Isaiah, they describe Jesus as (a) gentle and innocent; 
(b) appointed of God; (c) suffering vicariously in that he bears 4 as 
a load the sin of the world. 

This characterization of Jesus is markedly different from the de- 
scription which according to the Synoptic Gospels John gave of him 
who was to follow him. There, a stern judge coming in swift and 
irremediable judgment upon unrepentant Israel, before whose coming 
there is opportunity to repent, but after whose advent there is only 
swift judgment for the sinner. Here a gentle, innocent man, to whom 
the sin of the world is a grief and a burden. But it is not impossible 
that the same prophet should have held both these conceptions. 
For let it be observed in the first place that the two utterances are not 
in the strict sense predicates of the same subject. The synoptic 
utterances of John pertain not to the person Jesus, but to the expected 
Greater One. In other words, John is there setting forth the kind 
of a successor that he expected. The language is that of prophetic 

4 There has been no little difference of opinion respecting the precise meaning 
of the words, 6 atpav, which the English versions render, "that taketh away." In 
itself the word may equally well mean "take up, bear, carry," or "take away." It is 
moreover used in both senses in the Johannine writings: in the former in John 5:8-12; 
in the latter in I John 3:5. In the LXX of I Sam. 15: 25, precisely this idiom, atpew 
apaprlav occurs, and in I Sam. 25:28 a synonymous expression, atpav dvdfirifia. 
In both cases alpciv means "to forgive;" in both cases the Hebrew verb is XtH, 
as in Isa. 53 -.4. In I John 3 : 5 we have the expression, iW ras apaprlas /Lpy, " to 
take away the sins," meaning, "to cause sins to cease, to cause men to desist from 
sinning." In Isa. 53:4 the Hebrew is STOJ XVI 13!!5n, "he bore our griefs;" 
the LXX, ras aimprlas i)p.wv (pipti, "he bears our sins." The Greek verb, <t>ipu, 
never means "to take away," but "to bear, to endure." If then we assume that the 
expression in John 1:29 reproduces the thought of Isa. 53:4, as given in the LXX, 
then 6 atpwv must mean, not "that taketh away," but "that beareth as a burden." 
Nor does the change from <p4pei to aXpwv modify this result. For the presumption 
is that when an author in quoting substitutes for an unambiguous term an ambiguous 
one, he means to take the latter in the sense of the former, not in the sense which the 
former does not bear. If it be said that we ought to go back to the Hebrew for John 
the Baptist's thought, since he presumably spoke in Hebrew or Aramaic, then there 
will be in the word Stt)3 (found in Isa. 53:4 and in I Sam. 15:25; 25:28), which he 
presumably used, no presumption in favor of the meaning, "to take away," since 
though this word has much the same ambiguity as atpav, it clearly has in Isa. 53:4 
the meaning, "to bear, to carry as a load." From the point of view of John the Bap- 
tist, therefore, and the meaning of the word alpiov, interpreted by the original pas- 
sage in Isaiah, there is little support for any meaning other than "that beareth as a 
burden." What the words meant to the Evangelist is not at this point under con- 
sideration. 
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expectation, not of observation. But in John 1:29 the Baptist is 
telling what he saw when Jesus came. True, he has just previously 
declared that Jesus is the one whom he expected. But it does not 
follow that he saw in him precisely what he expected. Having 
expected a stern judge, not more but less mild than himself, and 
having become convinced that Jesus was that coming one, he may 
yet have seen in the face of Jesus coming back from his temptation 
the evidence of gentleness and of suffering because of human sin 
which wrung from his lips the startled cry, "I looked for a judge, 
and behold the Lamb of God that bears on his heart the sin of the 
world." Nor is the possibility of such a combination excluded by 
the synoptic narrative of John's later message to Jesus. That only 
shows that the new impression of Jesus did not radically modify his 
original expectation. Gentle and suffering though Jesus be, he looks 
for him still to enact the part of judge. 

But on the other hand it may be maintained that if John derived 
the language from the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, it is but reason- 
able to suppose that he meant to express in this phrase more than the 
bare meaning of the corresponding expression in Isaiah, reproducing 
also some part of the thought of the context. And to this it may be 
added that we must of necessity reach the thought of the Baptist 
through that of the Evangelist, and that as a Johannine word, alpwv 
must be interpreted in the light of I John 3 : 5 and so means " taking 
away." 5 This interpretation resolves itself again into three: (a) If 
we take the participle in the sense suggested in I John 3:5, but inter- 
pret it harmoniously with the synoptic representation of John's 
conception of the coming one, the phrase will be strongly paradoxical, 
like the expression "the wrath of the Lamb" in Rev. 6:16. In this 
case John combines his previous thought of the coming one with his 
new impression of Jesus, exclaiming, "Behold the gentle lamb who 
by executing irremediable judgment upon obdurate sinners is to 
banish sin from the world." (b) If we give to the participle 
the meaning which is suggested by combining the thought of Isa. 53 : 
4 with that of 53:5, and interpret these verses in accordance with 

s The possibility that aXpuv should be taken in the sense in which the verb is used 
in I Sam. 15 : 25; 25 : 28 hardly calls for discussion in view of the fact that the meanings 
suggested by Isa. 53 : 4 and I John 3:5 lie so much nearer at hand. 
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that interpretation of the whole chapter which Dr. Smith has set 
forth (February issue of this journal, p. 119), it presents to us Jesus 
as one who, bearing himself the penalty of men's sins, delivers them 
thereby from condemnation and wrath, (c) Or if we insist not too 
strongly upon the reproduction in this phrase of precisely the idea 
expressed in Isa., chap. 53, or if we allow for some possible uncertainty 
as to precisely the idea of the prophet himself, we may think of John 
as looking upon Jesus and saying: Behold the servant of Jehovah 
whose mission it is to suffer, not for his own sin, but that he may 
bring light and enlightenment to those who are in sin, and so deliver 
them from sin. We reach substantially the same result upon more 
tangible grounds if we take the participle aipmv in the sense suggested 
by I John 3:5, and understand it to refer to such a banishment of sin 
from the world as is harmonious with the idea expressed in the phrase, 
"Lamb of God." Jesus is then characterized as a meek and gentle 
one who wins men to righteousness and banishes sin by converting 
men to goodness. 

Of these three variant forms of the second interpretation, form 
(a) differs from the first interpretation only in that the diversity of 
thought which that view found between the synoptic representation 
of John's idea of his successor and the Fourth Gospel report of John's 
impression of Jesus when he appeared, this view finds within the 
limits of the Johannine language itself. One's judgment of the two 
views must accordingly be much the same. The utterance ascribed 
to John is on this interpretation surprising, indeed strikingly para- 
doxical, but it does not necessarily conflict with the synoptic report. 

The other two views however are quite inconsistent with the synop- 
tic narrative. For on either of these interpretations of John 1 : 29 the 
language of that verse does not simply express frankly the impression 
which Jesus makes upon John at the moment, but constitutes an 
ascription to Jesus of a career and mission quite at variance with 
that expectation which John had cherished respecting the Coming 
One, and which neither now nor later did he wholly surrender. It 
is one thing to be Israel's swift judge and punisher; it is quite another 
to be the sufferer through whose sufferings light and salvation are to be 
brought to men. Not indeed that Jesus might not be both sufferer and 
judge. Christian thought at least has found a way of combining them, 
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either conceiving that Jesus was first sufferer and then judge, or looking 
upon his judgment as self -executing, a revelation upon the basis of which 
men judge themselves, and all the more surely because the revelation 
was in part through suffering. But according to the synoptists John 
looked for a judge coming to speedy judgment and inflicting punish- 
ment upon sinners. And such a judgment is irreconcilable with the 
character of the lamb who endures the penalty of the sins of others, 
or who, himself the embodiment of meekness and gentleness, banishes 
sin by winning men to righteousness. It is one thing to purge the 
world of sin by swift destruction of the sinners, it is quite another to 
accomplish this result by gently winning men to righteousness or 
to suffer vicariously the penalty of their sin. 

It appears therefore that of the four interpretations of John 1 : 29 
which are lexicographically possible, two bring the language into 
such conflict with the synoptic report that if we accept the former as 
historical we must regard the Johannine record as at this point unhis- 
torical; two are not wholly inconsistent with the synoptic record, but 
find in this verse no teaching concerning atonement beyond the 
intimation that sin causes suffering to the righteous representative of 
God, or that it is his mission by his gentleness and purity to win men 
from sin. No one of them therefore gives us a doctrine of the atone- 
ment which we can ascribe to John the Baptist. 2 

What then is the teaching of John the Baptist concerning atone- 

6 Which of the two positions we take respecting the historicity of the record will 
be determined mainly by considerations outside of this passage. If such considera- 
tions compel us to assign the gospel to the second century and to an author who neither 
had the material for a trustworthy history nor undertook to write a book of history, 
then there will be no decisive reason for exempting this passage in particular from 
the general sentence of untrustworthiness: along with the rest of the book it will 
represent the ideas of the second-century author rather than of the prophet of the 
wilderness of Judea. A discussion of what this passage would mean as an expression 
of the views of such a second-century writer lies outside the scope of this article. But I 
trust that I have shown that there is nothing in these words as they stand to necessitate 
our denying them to John if only they be interpreted, as they obviously demand 
that they be interpreted, as an expression of the impression which Jesus made upon 
John when he came to him after his baptism, framed in language derived from the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, though not necessarily reproducing the whole thought 
of the chapter. In other words, if on other grounds the historicity of the Fourth 
Gospel be impugned it will of course be impossible to affirm the accuracy of this par- 
ticular statement respecting John's preaching; but in this expression itself there is 
no valid ground for denying the historicity of the record. 
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ment and forgiveness of sin as we learn it from all the gospels? 
Substantially this: The wrath of God which is about to fall upon 
the sinners in Israel in dire punishment inflicted by the Coming One 
may be escaped and men may attain unto salvation by repentance on 
their part manifesting itself in good works. He whom John recog- 
nized as the Coming One for whom he had looked bore when he 
appeared, not the appearance of a stern judge, but of a meek and gentle 
lamb of God, suffering under the load of human sin. But this is not 
an element in John's doctrine of atonement, but a testimony of obser- 
vation and insight which, while he honestly expressed it, he could 
not altogether harmoniously combine with his expectation concerning 
the work that was to follow his own. 



